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THE ORIGIN OF SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE 
CONDITIONS IN GREEK AND LATIN 

Bv Wm. Gardner Haus 

THE Subjunctive and Optative Conditions in Greek, and the Sub- 
junctive Conditions in Latin, do not immediately betray their 
origins. There is, outside of themselves, no one recognized kind of 
modal use to which they can successfully be referred. An illustration 
of the difficulty may be taken from Schmalz, who in the Stolz-Schmalz 
Lett. Gramm}, § 205, Anm. 2, assigns the Latin Subjunctive of Condi- 
tion to the Optative Subjunctive, citing in illustration Cic. Off. 3, 75, 
dares hanc vim Crasso : in foro, mihi eredc, saltarct. This explanation 
would find it hard to reckon with the fact that the negative of the 
Condition is non, not tie. Further, I should not regard the feeling 
of this particular example as that of a wish, nor as easily derivable 
from that of a wish. This latter feeling exists clearly in the example 
from Ov. Her. 10, 77, given below (p. 119). The palpable difference 
between the two examples suggests that so simple an origin as the one 
given by Schmalz is probably not sufficient. 

This explanation doubtless goes back, historically, to Lange's well- 
known theory that the Greek Optative Condition arose in a true 
Optative of Wish. 1 But the same general objection holds against 
Lange's view. It is unlikely that the true Optative alone should lead 
the way to a usage in which the feeling of wish is so seldom traceable,, 
or even reasonably conceivable, as in the Greek Optative Condition. 8 
Moreover, the treatment, though at that time a suggestive and illumi- 
nating one, is faulty in method, in that it pays no attention to the 
parallel construction of the Subjunctive. Elements of importance are 
pretty sure to be overlooked where but one phenomenon out of a pair, 
or group, of apparently similar phenomena is treated. 



l Abhandl. d. K. S. Gescllseh. d. Wissensch. XVI, published in 1873. 
1 Goodwin's criticism of Lange's view on this score seems entirely just. See 
Moods and Tenses, Appendix, pp. 377 seq. 
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Greenough, Lat. Gramm., revised and enlarged ed., p. 330, regards 
"all the uses of the Subjunctive with protasis" as arising from the 
conception of "a mild command." Beside the difficulty presented by 
the fact that the negative of the Latin Condition is turn, not nt, the 
same general objection holds against Greenough's view as against 
Lange's; though, if I were obliged to choose between the two, I 
should prefer Greenough's starting-point of an original mild command 
to Lange's of an original wish. Greenough's theory, too, pays no atten- 
tion to the phenomena in Greek. If one sets out with a conviction 
that comparative study is not a whit less important in Syntax than in 
Formenlehre, 1 then, in weighing an hypothesis that mild command is 
the original feeling of the Latin Subjunctive Condition, one would find 
reason to pause before the phenomenon of the regular presence of av 
in Attic Greek in the Subjunctive Condition, and the occasional presence 
of av or «< in the Optative Condition in Homeric Greek. Certainly, 
the Subjunctive with these particles, as we find it in independent use in 
Homer, does not express a command. And certainly, too, the use of 
the Optative with dV in which it may be said to express a mild com- 
mand (Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 237) has every appearance of 
being a secondary and late construction. 

Delbrtick, Synt. Forsch. I, p. 175 seq., treats the Subjunctive of 
the More Vivid Future Condition in Greek* as that of "der futuri- 
schen Erwartung," or, as I like better to call it (see p. 113 below), the 
Anticipatory (or Prospective) Subjunctive, — a meaning derived, in his 
scheme, from the original one of Will.* This is an attractive explana- 
tion, since the idea of futurity is always, of necessity, a part of the idea 
of the construction. But, once again, the actual history of the clause 
is probably not so simple as this ; for such an origin would, on the one 



1 An obvious truth, the neglect of which by all but a few workers in the present 
generation will seem inexplicable to the coming one. 

* As I have elsewhere said, the terms " more vivid future condition " and " less 
vivid future condition " are now in such general use that one easily forgets that they 
are of comparatively recent origin, and that we owe them to Goodwin. 

' I do not understand, as several have done, that Delbriick has abandoned his 
earlier view that the Subjunctive originally expressed Will and the Optative Wish, 
but only that, while still leaning to this view as more promising than its rival, he 
feels not wholly satisfied with his explanation of the ways in which the passage to 
the later meanings of the two moods took place. 
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hand, not account for the frequent Homeric Subjunctive Condition 
without ay or ice, and, on the other, would demand a negative ov, not 
a negative /11J. Other objections will appear below. 

The Optative Condition is founded, in Delbriick's conception, upon 
one of the derived " weakened " uses of the mood. But this theory 
would not, uf itself alone, account for the use of pf) in the Optative 
Condition, nor for the fact that, while aV or « is almost universally 
found in independent " weakened " Optatives, these particles are found 
comparatively rarely in Optative Conditions. 

Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, Appendix, derives the Subjunctive 
Condition in Greek from the "simple future meaning" of the mood 
(which, as is well known, he regards as the original meaning), and the 
Optative Condition from the corresponding original force of the Opta- 
tive. To meet this view in detail would require a long discussion of 
the vexed question of the original meanings of the Subjunctive and 
Optative, and an exposition of the reasons why I find myself of the 
opposite opinion from Goodwin. It must suffice here to say that 
the objections expressed above to Delbriick's treatment as not explain- 
ing the use or non-use of av or « apply equally to Goodwin's view. 
So also does the argument from the negative. If, as Goodwin says 
(p. 373), "we cannot derive owe "Sw/iai, / shall not see, from pj i&o- 
(uu, let me not see," no more, certainly, could we derive iav py TSw/uu, 
if I shall not see, from an original ovx iSo>fiat. 

Probably on account of the difficulty of finding a force of the Latin 
Subjunctive, or forces of the Greek Subjunctive and Optative, which 
should yield a wholly satisfactory starting-point (the significant difficul- 
ties presented by the negatives and the use or non-use of av or « have 
apparently not forced themselves upon the attention), a solution is some- 
times attempted through the assumption of the conditional force as a 
distinct one, existing per se. Thus Lattmann, De Coniunctivo Latino, 
assumes a " fictive " use of the Latin Subjunctive, the origin of which 
he finds in the " old Optative." l But I do not understand how one 



1 Lattmann's general scheme (or the forces of the Latin Subjunctive is easily 
accessible in Schmalz, op. cit. § 204, where it is given alongside of my own (for 
which see pp. 113, 1 14 below). It is as follows: 

1. Alter Konjunktiy: a) Potentialis, i) Iussivus. 

2. Alter Optativ: n) Fictivus, />) Conditionalis. 
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who bean in mind the other languages of the Indo-European family 
can be willing to start upon a theory that would oblige him to set up 
too Active moods for Sanskrit, Greek, etc., namely a fictive Subjunctive 
and a fictive Optative. Nor do I see how, in the light of Sanskrit, 
Greek, and the rest, Lattman can derive the Potential force in Latin 
from the "old Subjunctive," when in these other languages it is 
expressed, not by Subjunctive, but by Optative forms. 

I have thus far purposely postponed speaking of Brugmann's view. 
Brugmann, in the first edition of his Griech. Gram/n. (1885), § 166, 
says: "Dass die Bedingungssatze mit tl, at, zum grossen Teil auf 
Wunschsatzen beruhten, ist sicher (Lange). Aber nicht zu' beweisen 
und mir nicht wahrscheinlich ist, dass die tl-Satze mit dem Potentialis 
(z. B. E 273 tJ tovt<|> « kafloifuv) erst durch eine Umdeutung des 
Wunschoptativs zu ihrem pot. Sinn gekommen waren. Uber den 
Gebrauch des Potentialis in diesen Nebensatzen wird sjch nicht eher 
etwas definitives aussagen lassen, als bis die Herkunft und urspriingliche 
Funktion von aJ und tl zugleich klar gestellt sind." This statement 
indirectly suggests a double origin for the Optative Condition, though 
the question is not taken up in detail. It stands unchanged in the 
second edition (1890). In the third edition (1900) the explicit state- 
ment is made that, while the Optative Condition rests in large part upon 
the Optative of Wish, the Potential Optative was also a factor. To the 
extent to which Brugmann's theory has gone, mine nearly corresponds ; 
and it may well have been his indirect suggestion in 1 885 that started 
me upon my speculations. But my theory goes further, and, if I do 
not misjudge it, accounts for the Subjunctive Condition in Greek (in 
Brugmann, as in Delbrtick, merely "der futurische Konjunktiv"), the 
Subjunctive Condition in Latin, the behavior of av and of the negatives 
in the Greek Optative and Subjunctive Conditions, and the presence of 
py in the Indicative Condition, — subjects upon which, with the excep- 
tion of what seems an insufficient treatment of av in the Optative Con- 
dition, Brugmann does not touch. I venture, then, to think that the larger 
part of the problem, both for Latin and for Greek, remains to be solved. 

In my Anticipatory Subjunetive in Greek and Latin} pp. 7 and 8, 



1 In (he 1'nivtrsity of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. I, 1895; 
published also as a preprint in 1894. 
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I gave a statement of the general scheme of classification which I had 
employed in my Syllabus and my teaching at Cornell and in Chicago, 
and to which I believed that all workers in the syntax of the Greek or 
Latin finite verb must ultimately come. I there said : " The larger part 
of the treatment of the syntax of the two moods in Greek and Latin 
would fall under the following heads, 1 each constituting the title of a 
chapter in the treatment : 

i. The Volitive Subjunctive. 

2. The Anticipatory Subjunctive.' 



1 The nomenclature used in the first five members of the table perhaps no longer 
needs explanation, since it has been made familiar, even in the schools, through the 
writings of my successor at Cornell, Professor Bennett (who in his Grammar, 1895, 
in effect adopted the general scheme of division which I had used in my teaching and 
my Syllabus at Cornell, and who has since been followed in part by Professor Hark- 
ness, Complete Latin Grammar, 1898) , and also through various papers by Professor 
Elmer of Cornell. The term Optative was already in universal use, but with too 
broad a meaning, including (without differentiation on the part of grammarians) 
the ideas both of Possibility and of Ideal Certainty. Professor Bennett accepted the 
obvious distinction which I had made, though devising, in place of my term Sub- 
junctive of Ideal Certainty, the term Subjunctive of Contingent Futurity ( a term 
which to my mind is defective, in that it applies as well to Conclusions in the Future 
or Future Perfect Indicative as to Subjunctive Conclusions). The conception 
involved in the phrase Anticipatory Subjunctive was likewise adopted by Professor 
Bennett, in his statements of usage with antetjuam and friusouam, dum, donee, 
and quoad (" take the Subjunctive to denote an act as anticipated; " § 292), though 
be docs not give it the place that it should have in a general exhibit of families (his 
general divisions for the independent uses being the Volitive Subjunctive, the Opta- 
tive Subjunctive, and the Potential Subjunctive; while for the dependent uses he 
has no scheme). The term Volitive was, by consent readily given, adopted by him 
throughout, and, later, was employed also by Harkness. This term, which was in- 
tended to express more conveniently the idea of Delbriick's " Subjunctive of the Will," 
did not exist in English (S. Reinach, Manuel de Philologie Classiaue, had used or 
coined a corresponding French word, but only in the narrower sense of "jussive," 
covering merely commands or prohibitions) , and was founded on no existing Latin 
word, but seemed to me more attractive than Brugmann's " voluntativ," devised 
for the same purpose. It had the approval of my colleague, the Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Cornell, Professor (now President) B. I. Wheeler, and 
has since been adopted by Delbriick himself, and is used by Brugmann as an alterna- 
tive for his own word " voluntativ." 

* The recognition of the existence of an occasional use of the Greek Subjunctive 
in a sense approaching that of the Future Indicative goes back as far as Gottfried 
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3. The (true) Optative. 

4. The Potential Optative. 

5. The Optative of Ideal Certainty. 

To these five chapters would be added others upon : 

6. Constructions resulting from a fusion of similar uses of differing 

modal origin ; and 

7. Constructions resulting from the influence of a set or sets of 

modal uses upon some other modal use." 

The Optative Conclusion in Greek, and the Subjunctive Conclusion 
in Latin (of Optative origin), are, of course, merely statements of an 



Hermann, who, in his £>e J'arlicula d> (1831; previously printed in Diar. Clou. 
LXVIII-LXXII, 1826, 1827), p. 79, entitles a section "De coniunctivo pro 
futuro," and correctly explains the force of independent examples like r 437: 
»6k tet' oJror d»fy> out' tjgtrai ovfl yln/rat, and Z459: xof tot/ tu rfrp«-t. 
Hermann, however, has no clear grasp of the meaning and importance of the 
phenomenon, and consequently completely fails in the interpretation of dependent 
clauses containing such Subjunctives. Space is lacking here for the description of 
details. Hermann is at fault, too, in conceiving the fundamental force of the Sub- 
junctive to have been that of dependence, even where no dependence is apparent to 
the eye, as in lu, shall /go, which he takes to stand for d^ur/Sip-w tl tu. The 
Volitive power of the Subjunctive seems to have escaped him, though this was 
obvious enough in prohibitions, and was in effect recognized in the description of 
them in the school grammars. The syntactical treatment of the verb was not much 
further advanced than this when Delbruck, in his Conjunktiv u. Optativ im Sanskr. 
u. Crite/i., Synl. J-'orsch., I, 1871, created a new conception and method. He 
recognized that all the uses of the Greek and Sanskrit Subjunctive, whether indepen- 
dent or dependent, and in whatsoever person, could with probability be brought 
under the two heads of the Subjunctive of Will and the Subjunctive of Futurity, 
and that one of these forces was probably ultimately derived from the other; and 
he treated all the constructions of the Subjunctive from this point of view, in an 
orderly sequence. His treatment of the details of the Optative, under the two 
heads (only) of the true Optative and the Potential Optative, corresponded. Thus 
he presented the phenomena, for the first time, as constituting a living organism, in 
place of a mass of unrelated particulars. This work clearly established the science 
of comparative syntax, and determined, once and for all (to my mind), its general 
method and the general frame-work of the treatment of the moods, for all languages 
of the Indo-European family. Yet for thirty years, — in spite, too, of Brugmann's 
support of its main features, — it has remained almost without influence upon the 
school grammars, of whatever nationality. 
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Ideal Certainty, i. e. of something which, under imagined or imaginable 
circumstances, would happen, would have happened, etc. Upon this, 
under whatever terminology, all of course agree. 

The Greek Subjunctive Condition or Assumption (as I like better 
to call it in addressing an" audience not wedded to a terminology) 1 is 
due, in my conception, to a fusion of the Volitive Subjunctive and the 
Anticipatory Subjunctive,* and the Greek Optative Assumption to a 
fusion of the true Optative and the Potential Optative ; while the Latin 
Subjunctive Assumption is due to a fusion of all four mood-classes. 

Latin obscures its mental processes through the loss of the distinct 
mood-forms for the Subjunctive and the Optative. Greek, happily, 
keeps the distinction, and, moreover, through the use of the convenient 
little label Sv or «, subdivides the Subjunctive mood into what are 
practically two moods, and the Optative mood into what are practically 
two moods. The presence of av or k< in a given Subjunctive con- 



1 The word Assumption goes more directly to the heart of the matter. What 
one does in expressing a condition is precisely to assume something. Moreover, 
the verb " assume " can be conveniently used as a corresponding term, while the 
verb "condition" cannot. Thus one may say, for the Indicative Condition, 
"Assumption of Fact," " assuming so and so to l>e the fact," etc. The phrase 
"Condition of Fact" would be faulty, while the phrase " conditioning so and so 
to be the fact " would be impossible. 

* Since I had obtained my first conception of the two main divisions of the 
Subjunctive proper from Delbriick's Conjunktiv u. Optativ im Sanskrit u. Griechi- 
schen (though this contained no word upon Latin), I could not, at first reading, 
detect anything but a remarkable generosity in the sentence in his Vergleich. Synt., 
II, p. 368 (1897), " Ich beschrankc mich also auf das Griechische (vgl. S. F. I, 
107 ff., Goodwin 97 ff.), wobei ich bemerke, dass ich jetit mit Hale (vgl. nament- 
lich \V. G. Hale, The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Creek and Latin, . . .) den 
voliliven und prospektiven Konj. unterscheide." I had been supposing, on the 
contrary, that I, viith Delbriick, now distinguished the Volitive and the Prospective 
Subjunctive. But upon rereading his earlier treatment in connection with my 
present subject, and the criticisms of his views in my Anticipatory Subjunctive and 
my Origin and Later History of the Clause of Purpose in Latin, Creek, and Sanskrit, 
Proceedings of the American Philological Society, XXXIII (1892), I find, — and this 
is doubtless what he meant, — that he has carried the distinction less stringently 
through the whole range of Subjunctive constructions, with a resulting loss at a 
number of points. The key to the difficulties in the present problem, for example, 
lies, to my thinking, precisely in keeping in mind the possible presence, at any 
point, of both factors. 
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struction is a sure sign of the mental attitude of anticipation, expectancy, 
or something of the kind, — or at least of the influence upon the 
construction in question of some other construction which was, or had 
been, Anticipatory in meaning. The absence of ov or «€, on the other 
hand, proves nothing in any individual case, since the bare Subjunc- 
tive is frequently used with clear Anticipatory force. Where, however, 
large numbers of examples of a certain type are found without 5v or 
xc, the conclusion is morally sure that the Volitive idea has been at 
least a factor in the origin of the construction. Similarly, the presence 
of a* or Kt with a given Optative is a sure sign that it is not a true 
Optative, but expresses the Potential feeling, or that of Ideal Certainty, 
— or at least that it has come under the influence of a construction 
expressirfg one of these two ideas. On the other hand, the absence of 
ay or Kt is not sure proof that the construction in question is of true 
Optative meaning. 1 Where, however, an Optative construction of a 
given type appears in large quantity without &v or «, it is clear that 
the true Optative feeling has been at least a factor in the rise of the 
construction. 

In Homeric Greek the Subjunctive Assumption is found both with 
and without ay or «c. So far as I know, statistics have not yet been 
furnished by any one with regard to the two uses. In the press of 
other work I have not yet found time to make them. It is clear, how- 
ever, that there are so many cases of the Subjunctive without either of 
these particles, that a Volitive factor must be accepted as certain. 

The paratactic Volitive Assumption would, in its earliest use, be the 
expression of something which the speaker actually wanted (willed) to 
bring about. Secondarily, however, it would easily gain the force of a 
pure command of the /ana', a postulate of the imagination. 11 This is 
the force, by the way, of the example dares, etc. (see p. 109 above), 



1 See, e.g., Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §§ 240-242; Gerth-Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. 
Gramm. d. Crieck, Sprache, II, § 395, and my ' Extended' and '* Remote' Delibera- 
tive* in Creek, Transactions of the American Philological Association, XXIV (1893), 
p. 197. 

* This force is still more clearly seen in the General Assumption in Greek, or in 
the so-called Comparative Clause, the original feeling of which Delbriick {Synl. 
Forsch., I, p. 44) thus characterizes: "Fur alle diese Gleichnisse aber ist das 
charakteristisch, dass der Horer aufgefordert wild, dem Bilde einen Zug kraft 
seiner Phantasie beimlegen." 
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used by Schmalz, and called by him Optative. In point of fact, the 
nature of the Optative seems to me to make the development of such a 
meaning difficult and improbable. Further, in Greek, where the dif- 
ferentiation of form is clear, I find no Optatives that seem to have it. 
Wherever a paratactic Optative expresses an Assumption, the feeling is 
that of a true wish, not of a colorless supposition (see also p. 122 
below). 

Against the theory that the Volitive Subjunctive is a factor, no 
objection can be brought upon the score that the independent Volitive 
is not found in Greek in positive sentences, except in perhaps three, or 
possibly four, examples. It is clear, from the general state of things in 
the Indo-European family of languages, that the independent Volitive 
had a free use in the parent speech. Moreover, the very large use 
which Greek itself makes of the Volitive in dependent sentences is evi- 
dence of a free employment of it in independent sentences at an earlier 
period of the language. And again, the complete reasonableness and 
naturalness of a Volitive type of Assumption is vouched for by the 
actual use of the Greek Imperative in Assumptions, a mood which, so 
to speak, out-volitives the Volitive itself. The two factors of the Sub- 
junctive Assumption may therefore be represented, one as it were by 
proxy, the other in person, in the following paratactic examples. 

Factors ok the Greek Subjunctive Assumption 
(I. Imperative type, essentially like the lost Volitive type : 
Soph. An tig. 1 168 : 

IIXouTtt « yap Kar oIkov, ti /SoiIXti, fiiya 
(cat £>} rvpawov vfflfL i\o>V lay 8 djnj 
tovtwv to yatpuv, ToAA tyia Kairvov cnuas 
ovk av wpiaintjv avBpl vphi Ttjv rjSovyv, 

' be rich, if you will, within your house and live in tyrant's state : yet if 
happiness be lacking to all this, I would not give the shadow of smoke 
for all the rest, compared with pleasure.') 

II. Anticipator)- type : 
I, *;oi : dAX* y toi kuvov fiiv laeopiv, tj Ktv ijcrti' »; «« /"'vg, 
'yet will we suffer him, he shall go or he shall stay' (== whether he shall 
go or whether he shall stay). 
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The two factors of the Greek Optative Assumption can likewise be 
exhibited in paratactic form, as follows : 

Factors or the Greek Optative Assumption 

I. True Optative type : 

8 345 : rotof iwv (tvrjaTtjpviv o/Ju\y<riuv 'OSwra-cif 

irdvrtt k uKvftopol r< yivoiaro viKpoyafim r«, 
' would that Odysseus, with such strength as then he had, might meet 
the suitors ! then would they have short shrift, and bitter wedlock.' 

II. Potential type : 

X *S* ■ we avrc pug $vpx>$ avrJKiv 

trr-qiuvax ivrla o-t'uf cAot/u kiv y kiv aXoirjv, 
' now on the contrary my heart bids me stand against you : I may slay, 
or I may be slain ' (= whether I slay, or be slain). 

2 306 : ov iuv iyut yi 

<ptv(ofum ix woKi/j.010 oWiy^'oSi dAAa /laX" avrr/v 
0X1)00(101) iy Kl 4>ipr/<ri fitya <cpaVot, jj ki (ptpolprjv, 

' I at least will not flee from him out of dread-roaring war, but will 
stand full against him : he shall win great victory, or I may win it for 
myself (= whether he shall . . . , or I may . . .). 

Another Potential example helps to show how easily the interrogative 
form, as well as the declarative, would lend itself to the expression of a 
paratactic Assumption. 

r 5J : o£k ov hi] /MtYctaf &pi)i<ptX.ov MiviXaov; 

yvoirfi x , otov <pu>rbi *\ M OaXiprjv r-apa.K04.Tiv, 

'could you not await Menelaus, dear to Ares? You would learn what 
sort of man he is whose lovely wife vou possess ' (= you might await 
him : in that case you would learn). 

Factors of the Latin Subjunctive Assumption 

Of the four factors of the Latin Subjunctive Assumption, two may be 
illustrated by actual paratactic examples, as follows : 

I. Volitive: 

Verr. 2, 10, 56: tenia t nunc, experiatur : tec to recipiet nemo, 'let 
him come and try it : nobody will admit him to his house.' 
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II. Optative: 
Ov. Her. 10, 77 : 

me quoque, qua fratrem, maetasses, improbe, claval 

esset, quam dcdcras, morte soluta fides, 
'would that you had killed me, wretch, with the same club with which 
you killed my brother ! The promise you gave me before would then 
have been dissolved by death.' 

Of the Anticipatory type, no example remains. The independent use 
of the Anticipatory Subjunctive had disappeared from Latin before the 
rise of the literature, just as, though still surviving in the times of 
the Homeric poems, it had disappeared in Greek before the times of the 
Attic literature. When it existed in Latin, it must have been capable 
of being used in a paratactic Assumption, just as we find it to have 
been in Homeric Greek. The lost type may be illustrated by an 
example manufactured upon the model of the first one given above. 

III. * Anticipatory : 

veniat nunc, experiatur : tec to recipiet nemo, 'he will come (so I anti- 
cipate) : in that case no one will receive him.' 

Of the paratactic Potential type, I know no example to which a 
possible objection could not be brought. The independent use of the 
Potential survives in Latin in a few types only. 1 One of these, how- 
ever, namely the Subjunctive with /orsitan, though undoubtedly of 
dependent origin, probably was felt by the Romans of literary times as 
independent ; for after the sentence fors sit 1 an, ' there might be a 



1 Professor Elmer, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, VI, has endeavored to 
prove that an independent Potential docs not exist in Latin. Answers have been 
made by Professor Bennett, in Vol. IX of the same Studies, and by the present 
writer in the paper Is there still a Latin Potential! in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, XXXI (1900). 

* The sit of this phrase was itself Potential (just as fuat is in fort fuat an), and 
the Subjunctive of the dependent clause was likewise Potential. The paratactic 
stage of the construction may be illustrated by "he may come: there may be a 
chance." Mr. Elmer's interpretation of such Subjunctives as expressing Ideal 
Certainty, — or, in the phrase which he prefers, Contingent Futurity, — forces the 
meaning, which is not he would come : there would lie a chance. 

Whatever one thinks, then, of the question of the dependence of the Subjunctives 
in clauses like the one above from Ovid, the sum total of forsitan plus such > 
Subjunctive is necessarily Potential. 
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chance whether,' had been compressed into a single word forsitan, this 
word must soon have been felt to be a mere adverb. The type may 
then be illustrated by the following : 

IV. Potential: 
Ov. Her. 7, 131 : 
forsitan etgravidam Didon, see/era te, relinquas : aecedat fatis 
matrix miserabilit infant, 
'perhaps, too, base man, Dido may be left with child : (in that case) 
the hapless infant would share its mother's fate,' 

The four types may more conveniently be exhibited by the use of 
the same verb-form in all. Asterisks, as above, indicate constructions 
no longer possible in Classical Latin. 

Volitive: veniat: recipiet nemo, Met him come: (in that case) no 
one will receive him.* 

•Anticipatory : veniat: recipiet nemo, ' he will come : (in that case) 
no one will receive him.' 

Optative : veniat: recipiat nemo, ' I wish he might come : (in that 
case) no one would receive him.' 

•Potential: veniat: recipiat nemo, 'he may come: (in that case) 
no one would receive him.* 

It remains to consider the fate of ov or « in the Greek Assump- 
tions, and the behavior of the negatives in the Assumptions in both 
languages. 

Where two types exist side by side, with slight differentiation of 
outward form, it might well be a matter of chance which type, in the 
ultimate levelling, should triumph. It would not be surprising if dV or 
kc had been banished from the Subjunctive Assumption ; and, similarly, 
it would not have been surprising if dV or x< had become a fixed 
requirement of the Optative Assumption. The chances, however, are 
perhaps not quite evenly balanced in the latter case. The fact that 
the conclusion for the Optative regularly has dV would seem enough ;o 
turn the scales in favor of the disappearance of dV in the Assumption ; 
for in this way a clear and helpful difference is set up between the 
Assumption and the Conclusion. In the case of the Subjunctive Assump- 
tion with accompanying Indicative Conclusion, on the other hand, there 
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is no such state of affairs, and no such need of differentiation. It is 
not impossible, however, that the mere desire to differentiate this 
Assumption to the largest possible extent from its companion the Opta- 
tive Assumption helped toward the spread of av throughout the whole 
of the fused construction. Another influence, too, may have been at 
work. In a large number of relative clauses the feeling is a true and 
unimpaired one of Anticipation, so that av was properly and necessarily 
present. Now there is, at the same time, a certain element of uncer- 
tainty in the future, which would give to the clauses in general the 
feeling of a more or less visible Assumption. The regular presence of 
av in such clauses may well have made it seem natural to use this 
particle in all Assumptions. 

The negative for the Volitive Assumption must have been /«}, and 
the negative for the Anticipatory Assumption must have been ou. 
Similarly, the negative for the true Optative Assumption must have been 
^ij, and the negative for the Potential Assumption must have been ou. 
In each kind, then, there was, before the fusion, a contradiction of the 
negatives. A levelling to a uniform usage in the fused types was 
extremely probable, and we are not, therefore, surprised at the state 
of things which we find in Attic Greek. Neither should we have 
had reason to be surprised if precisely the opposite had taken place, 
and the negative for both types of the Assumption had been ou. In- 
deed, the facts in Latin correspond exactly to this alternative possibility. 
For Latin, the negative for the Volitive and true Optative ideas was 
tie, for the Anticipator)' and Potential ideas, non. In function, non 
corresponds to oi. The state of things in Latin is thus precisely 
the opposite of the state of things in Greek. As regards the use of the 
negative in Indicative Assumptions, the two languages are again in 
direct contrast. The proper negative for the Indicative, which is the 
mood of Actuality, is ou in Greek, and non in Latin. In Greek, through 
the influence of the Subjunctive and Optative Assumptions, after /ti} had 
been established as the negative for both, together with the influence 
of the General Assumption, which, as a command of the imagination, 
required /nj, this negative came to be used in Indicative Assumptions 
as well, — i.e. in all Assumptions whatever. In Latin, on the other 
hand, the triumph of non in the fused Subjunctive type left the proper 
non of the Indicative Assumption undisturbed. 
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These considerations seem to offer a rational explanation of the 
existing usages with regard to mood, mood-particle, and negatives, in 
Assumptions in the two languages. 

One question, however, still remains, and is not easy to answer: 
How far advanced was the fusion of the factors of the two constructions 
in Greek in the time of the Homeric poems? Was, for example, the 
type of the Optative construction without av or xt still truly Optative 
in feeling, while the type with ay or xe was still truly Potential? I 
incline to think that, in point of meaning, the fusion had already gone 
beyond this stage, though, in point of form, there were still left the two 
original styles, either of which could be used. This conclusion is indi- 
cated partly by natural probability, in view of the advanced state of the 
language in Homeric times, and partly by the fact that, while the 
Volitive could easily yield a purely imaginative force, the true Optative 
seems by nature not adapted to do so (see above, p. 116 seq.), and in 
fact is found not to be employed at all, in the cases where its presence 
could be clearly detected. There is, for example, no Optative con- 
struction in Greek (after primary tenses) corresponding to the Sub- 
junctive General Assumption in the Present, or to the Subjunctive 
Comparative Clause, in both of which the volitive-imaginative force 
of the Subjunctive is sure. I doubt much, therefore, that any true 
Optative feeling remained in the Homeric Optative Assumption without 
av or xit. And, if this is the case, it probably is also the case that no 
true Potential feeling remained in the Homeric Optative Assumption 
with av or ki. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that, while the falling together of 
two or more case-constructions has been recognized, here and there, as 
a probable fact, far too little importance, in my opinion, has been 
attached to the part which this possibility of development has actually 
played in the development of language. I find many places, in the 
constructions alike of the moods and of the cases, where an easy key 
to what is otherwise a hopeless riddle seems to be presented by the 
hypothesis of fusion. 

The conditions and the results of fusion (which have not yet, so far 
as I have noticed, been quite clearly stated in print) can be briefly 
described as follows: 
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The conditions: Two or more constructions of different (though of 
course frequently of secondary) origin must, in order to admit of fusion, 
(1) have substantially the same form, and (2) have a certain meaning 
in common. 

The results: The fused construction resulting will have this common 
meaning, while the meanings belonging solely to one or another of the 
factors will, by the very fact of their difference and their mutual exclu- 
siveness, be wholly lost. 

Thus, in Latin, a construction expressing the Volitive idea plus that 
of Assumption, a construction expressing the Anticipatory idea plus 
that of Assumption, a construction expressing the Optative idea plus that 
of Assumption, and a construction expressing the Potential idea plus 
that of Assumption, will naturally, since they are all of the same form, 
and since they have a common meaning, become fused into a single 
construction, conveying that common meaning (namely Assumption), 
and nothing else. Or, to state the matter abstiactly, constructions mean- 
ing a -f- x, b -f- x, c -f- x, etc., and having the same form, will naturally 
fuse into a construction meaning x alone. 



